Chapter II

BLACK  TENTS   AND   WHITE   CAMELS

MY Bedouin friends of the Beni Sakhr were sons of Islam,
true believers, sincere but not fanatical, easy-going in
their observance of the rites.

The blessed Prophet himself had been a camel-driver
and wild raider in his time. He knew the hardships of
rakla, caravan, and glirazzu. All Moslems engaged on
long journeys, he had said, might be absolved from strict
performance of the five daily ritual prayers. And since
the Bedouin's life is more or less an endless "journey,"
he counts himself under a permanent special dispensation.

At least I found it so among the tribes I knew in the
North Arabian desert.

Among the Beni Sakhr, it was the custom for only our
sheik, Mitkhal Pasha, to do the praying, wholesale, as it
were, for all his people. And occasionally even he neg-
lected it. Was not Allah most merciful and prone to
forgiveness?

I first saw him pray at a noon hour. He arose from
the coffee circle, removed his abba, shook it, and spread it
on the sand, a little apart from us, but still in the shadow
of the great tent's open canopy. He owned beautiful
prayer rugs, but I never saw him use them. The tradi-
tional prayer rug of the Bedouin is his cloak. For my
arrival, and for special occasions, a wealth of luxurious
carpets and tapestries had adorned the tent, but our com-
mon daily life was of Spartan simplicity.
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